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ffiooft llottces. 

With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. Jusserand, 
Ambassador of France to the United States. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1916. 8vo, pp. 350. 

In this attractive volume M. Jusserand has gathered the ripe fruits 
of his harvest of thirteen years of good service as the representative of 
France in this country. He brought here besides his training as a 
diplomat, the well-earned reputation as a scholar due to his writings 
on English medieval literature. Here he was called on to make addresses 
more or less formal, on many subjects, at many public institutions, and 
from these he has selected those that illustrate the early relations of 
France and the United States, in a capital account of Rochambeau and 
his associates, in the French forces that helped to American Inde- 
pendence, on L'Enfant, the Frenchman who served in that war, and 
afterwards planned the city of Washington, as it is now being rebuilt, — 
on Washington and the French, showing how close was the tie wrought 
by their common service, on Abraham Lincoln, whose great merit as a 
statesman France first recognized,— on Horace Howard Furness, whose 
devotion to the study of Shakespeare, Jusserand as a student in the 
same field of literature, was well able to rate at its true value, and on 
other subjects of interest common to France and America. His study 
of Rochambeau and his associates is largely drawn from contemporary 
documents in the great collection of unpublished manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress and in other public bodies, such as the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and in those of other States. The Washington 
and Rochambeau papers were acquired by the United States as a fitting 
tribute to the two men who contributed so largely to American Inde- 
pendence. In them M. Jusserand has found material for a new and 
authentic picture of the two men who worked together so successfully 
for the great end they were foremost in achieving. He gives brief and 
vivid portraits of the younger Frenchmen who came with Rochambeau, 
many of them earning reputation in the great events of later French 
history, and all cherishing the memory of their services in the American 
War of Independence. Chastellux and the Saint Simons, Closen and 
Lauzun Deux Ponts and Pontgibaud, Vergennes and de Grasse, La- 
Fayette and Custine, are among the many names of his fellow country- 
men to whom Jusserand pays fitting tribute in his story. 

His account of L'Enfant is based on a careful study of the life and 
work of that long-forgotten man of genius, whose success was too little 
recognized, perhaps owing to his own artistic and difficult temperament. 
The great Washington, as capital of the nation, of to-day and of the 
future, is the lasting proof of his genius, to which due tribute was paid 
by the architects of our own day, who insisted upon the great merit of 
his plans, and secured the execution of his plans long after his death. 
The tribute to Furness is that of one scholar to another, with just such 
appreciation as only a common love of letters could inspire. "From 
war to peace" is a plea for peace that has a special value and significance 
at this time of fearful war, and as a French diplomatist M. Jusserand 
shows the results of that long training which has gained him recognition 
to-day. R. 

The Founding of Spanish Caufobnia. The Northwestward Ex- 
pansion of New Spain, 1687-1783. By Charles Edward Chapman Ph.D. 
New York, 1916. The Macmillan Co. 8vo, pp. 485. Illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 

Dr. Chapman, of the University of California, seeks to show in this 
work that the Spanish occupation of California in the year just prior 
to the American Revolution was in great degree responsible for the 
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later acquisition of American frontage on the Pacific. The early settle- 
ments of 1769, the founding of San Francisco in 1776 and its signifi- 
cance, the development of California by Spain, the designs of England 
and Russia and the massacre of 1781 are among the topics taken up. 
The materials employed by the author are for the most part new and 
were found by him at the Arehivo General de Indias during a two years 
residence in Seville, Spain. Of the hundreds of manuscripts cited, very 
few have ever been used before. The work, therefore, opens up to the 
world of scholarship a wealth of original documents bearing on our 
history not hitherto suspected. We may say without reserve, that no 
more important contributions to the history of our Pacific frontage has 
been published. Dr. H. More Stephens has written an admirable intro- 
duction to the history. 

The Life of Jesse W. Fell. By Frances Milton I. Morehouse, A.M. 
Urbana, 1916. 8vo, pp." 129. University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, vol. v., No. 2. 

As a tribute to the man and citizen, this story of the life of Jesse W. 
Fell (1808-1887), a descendant of the branch of that family early 
settled in Chester County, Penna., who removed to Illinois, where he 
passed nearly sixty years, a period full of important events and in 
association with prominent men, is full of interest and is admirably 
told. He played an honorable part in journalism; during and after 
the Civil War; organizing the public schools, and in politics, and in 
every variety of circumstance held the esteem of even his bitterest 
opponents. 

Charles Miner, a Pennsylvania Pioneer. By Charles Francis 
Richardson, Ph.D., Litt. D., and Elizabeth Miner (Thomas) Richardson. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., 1916. 8vo, pp. 195. Portrait. 

As a contribution to Pennsylvania biography, this reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, in its 
present form, is most acceptable. It is written with the sympathy of 
those who shared in the ideals and aspirations of their subject and 
contributes largely to a clearer realization not only to the character of 
the man, but also of the complex period in which he lived. It is indeed, 
an interesting record of a life that was animated from the beginning by 
the idea of service. 

A History of the National Capital from Its Foundation through 
the Period of the Adoption of the Organic Act. By Wilhelmus 
Bogart Brvan. Vol. II., 1815-1878. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916" 8vo, pp. 707. Price, $5.00. 

This volume completes Mr. Bryan's history, which until its publi- 
cation, there was no accurate and comprehensive account of the rise 
and development of the District of Columbia. It covers the period from 
the close of our second war with Great Britain, to the change in the 
form of its government by the law of 1878, a fitting conclusion to this 
long needed work. Liberal annotations and a remarkably full index, 
will be appreciated by all research workers. 

French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778, by Edward S. 
Corwin, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University, etc. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1916. Pp. 430. 

Prof. Corwin has made of his Thesis for a Doctor's Degree at Michigan 
and Pennsylvania a book of real interest and value. It ought to be 
read after *M. Jusserand's eloquent pages on Rochambeau and his com- 
panions, drawn from their letters. Prof. Corwin has made a capital 
analysis and summary of the bulky pages of Doniol's monumental work 
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and Wharton's Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Eevolution, 
one drawn from our own archives, the other from those of France. 

To add to these two great source books, Prof. Corwin has found 
useful material in the collections of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, The American Philosophical Society, The Ridgeway Library, that 
of the University of Pennsylvania, that of Harvard and that of Con- 
gress, — in each and all of them well equipped by his earlier studies, he 
has found useful material. He has elucidated the real motives that 
governed Prance and Vergennes, Spain and Florida Blanca, the Por- 
tuguese and Corsair Questions, the Mississippi and Western Land 
Question, the missions of Gerard and Luzerne, and Jay's success, in 
spite of apparent failure in Spain, in bringing the Treaty of Peace to 
its final satisfactory close, and each subject is treated with exhaustive 
detail. 

In these and earlier days of unstinted praise of the French for their 
help, much eloquence, but little knowledge of historical facts, has been 
expended, and therefore Prof. Corwin has rendered a real service by 
making those of most importance, accessible in his pregnant pages. 
It was not at once that France came to the aid of the struggling colonies 
or allowed DeKalb and Lafayette to enlist in their cause. It was only 
by slow and devious methods, such as those in use in Europe, that 
France and Spain and Holland gave their help by successive steps, first 
secretly, through Beaumarchais and largely at his inspiration, and later 
under the potent influence of Franklin. Earlier indeed Gibbon and 
Johnson had defended Great Britain, but later on in that day when 
pamphlets and pamphleteers had such potent influence, the Colonies 
had strong supporters in France and England. Through these, today 
only a little less dreary than the long series of official correspondence in 
Doniol and Wharton, Prof. Corwin has worked his way, gathering here 
a salient fact, and there the solution of some vexed question, both al- 
most forgotten now. Indeed many of the notes to his pages are full 
of interest, showing the extent of his research in uncovering much of 
the mystery that in old days always surrounded diplomatic correspond- 
ence. They show that the American representatives, men with little 
experience in statecraft, were alike able to deal with international 
questions and to found the nation so great today. 

In these days of special studies, it is satisfactory to find the results 
of the most recent investigations, gathered in this handy volume, from 
the scattered pages of reports of Historical Societies and Associations. 
No one more than M. Jusserand, fully equipped with a fund of knowl- 
edge of the history of France and in the United States before the 
Alliance at the outset of the War of Independence, and at its close in 
the Treaty of Peace, will welcome Prof. Corwin's book with its compact 
summary of the facts scattered through many volumes and in many 
pamphlets. He, too, will gladly have the readers of his Rochambeau, 
turn to the pages of Prof. Corwin's French Policy with its capital 
bibliography and useful appendices and good index. 

R. 

International Courts op Arbitration, by Thomas Balch. Sixth 
edition. Philadelphia, Allen, Lane and Scott, 1915. Pages xxiv, 78. 

The sixth edition of this important work contains as frontispiece 
upon Japanese rice paper a photogravure of the author who was a 
member of the Philadelphia bar and of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. This book he wrote in 1874, two years after the final 
judicial settlement of the Alabama claims by the famous International 
Court, known the world over as the Geneva Tribunal. And the author 
of this book was the originator of that court. For first in an interview 
with President Lincoln in November, 1864, and afterwards in a public 
letter, which was printed in the Keto York Tribune, May 13, 1865, he 
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proposed that the difficulties between the United States and Great 
Britain springing from the cruises of the commerce destroyer Alabama 
and her sister ships should be referred for judicial settlement to an 
International Tribunal, and at the same time pointed out how the court 
should be constituted. The acorn which Mr. Balch planted in Novem- 
ber, 1864, and May, 1865, ripened in a few years into the oak, known 
as the Geneva Tribunal. The present edition contains photographic 
facsimiles of his letter as it appeared in the New York Tribune in May, 
1865, and as it was reprinted in Social Science in England on March 15, 
1867. The services rendered in that way by the author to his own 
country and her opponent, and so to the world at large, were well 
expressed by the Honorable Rudolph Blankenburg, when he presided at 
a memorable banquet of the League to Enforce Peace, held in Phila- 
delphia, June 16, 1915, at which many notable men from other cities, 
among them Ex-president Taft, attended. After speaking of the policy 
of peace begun by William Penn in his dealings with the Indians, 
Mayor Blankenburg, whose remarks will be found in the introduction 
of the present edition, said: "A further reason why Philadelphia 
should be selected is the fact, perhaps unknown to many of you, that 
the first suggestion for international arbitration of the Alabama Claims 
came from one of Philadelphia's distinguished citizens — Thomas Balch. 
When dark clouds had gathered on the horizon following the depredation 
of the Alabama, Thomas Balch proposed to President Lincoln, as early 
as November, 1864, to submit the Alabama Claims for settlement to an 
international court of justice, composed of three jurists. Our martyred 
President could not at that time be persuaded that Mr. Balch's scheme 
of arbitration was practicable, but it finally did prevail, and thus the 
first step towards the introduction of the principle of international 
arbitration in that matter was taken. This masterpiece of statesman- 
ship will ever redound to the credit and fame of its author. We are 
ever eager to worship and erect monuments in honor of heroes of war. 
Had war, instead of peaceful arbitration, settled the dispute, we should 
today probably find innumerable shafts and costly monuments in memory 
of the heroes "of battles fought and battles won. Thanks to the initia- 
tive of Thomas Blach, war was avoided, and peaceful settlement made. 
Let me suggest to you, my friends, that the hero of peace should at all 
times be placed before the hero of war. To give emphasis to this 
thought, I pay this tribute to the memory of Thomas Balch." 

B. 

St. Jean de Crevecceur. By Julia Post Mitchell, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1916. Lemcke & Buchner, New York, 8vo. 
pp. 362. 

Approved by the Department of English and Comparative Literature 
in Columbia University as a contribution to knowledge worthy of pub- 
lication, is a well-deserved encomium of this exhaustive biography. It 
is the result of much wide study of original sources, and carries the 
study of Crevecoeur's adventurous life much more exhaustively through 
his career in America than the biography by his grandson, hitherto the 
best account of that somewhat nebulous character. It is a capital 
resume of all that can be told of a man almost forgotten. 

Hector Saint John, as he called himself, lived in this country in 
colonial days, leading a wandering life in Canada, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England. Born in France of a good old Norman noble 
family, he gained attention by his "Letters of an American Farmer," 
first published in London in 1782, and reprinted there and in Dublin 
in the following year. It was published in Paris in French in 1783 
and again in 1787. A reprint of an edition of 1793 was published in 
1904 in Boston, with a preface by Prof. Trent and an introduction by 
Lewisohn and notices by Todd and Sanborn. Thus the notable book 
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has been rescued from oblivion, — a fate that has overtaken his later book, 
his travels in Pennsylvania and New York, first published in Paris in 
1801, in some ways really a better book. 

Born in France in 1735, educated in part in England, he came to 
America in 1754. He spent eight or nine years chiefly in Pennsylvania, 
partly in some unknown business in Philadelphia, claims to have been 
a farmer in the Cumberland Valley, although no trace of any ownership 
of land there is of record; naturalized in New York in 1765, and bought 
a farm in Orange County in 1769. Married there, he continued his 
wandering life, was at times map-maker, engineer, soldier, surveyor and 
trader, and became familiar with Canada, Nova Scotia, New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky, and Jamaica and the 
Bermudas. He calls Pennsylvania the Queen of the Colonies and praises 
the extraordinary fertility of Lancaster County and the industry and 
intelligence of its inhabitants. He describes himself as a "farmer in 
Pennsylvania," and the first American edition of his first book was 
published by Matthew Carey in Philadelphia in 1793, and his last book 
was "A Journey in Pennsylvania," published in Paris in 1801. 

When the Revolution broke out he was among those who suffered 
many hardships at the hands of more ardent patriots than himself and 
many of his neighbors, took refuge in New York, sought and received 
help from the British, after a brief imprisonment as a suspected spy 
of Washington, but was finally set free on bail, and later sailed for 
England, where he published his book. 

His English edition of "Letters from an American Farmer" showed 
a decided leaning to the British side, perhaps with a view to its success 
in England. When he had been in France for some years, living at his 
paternal home in Normandy, and associating in Paris with Franklin 
and many of the French friends of the cause of the American Colonies 
then independent, his book in its French edition was markedly favorable 
to the American cause. Through his influential French friends, and he 
had many notable ones, he was employed by the French government 
to make a detailed report on the geography, agriculture and industries 
of the Colonies, to be used in forwarding the peace that was then under 
discussion in Paris; although praised by the King and his ministers, 
the paper is lost. He received however the substantial reward of the 
appointment as the first French Consul in New York, chosen out of 
seventeen applicants for this much-desired post. Returning to New 
York at the end of 17S3 on one of the line of packets which he had 
succeeded in having established with the help of the French government, 
he showed great activity in his new position, writing many letters and 
publishing many articles intended to improve the trade and political 
relations of France and the United States. At his suggestion Lafayette 
on his return to this country in 1784, brought over a hundred books 
for the College of Philadelphia, a gift from Louis XVI; and Crevecoeur 
made frequent mention of having secured this donation. 

He was Consul until 1790 in fact, and nominally even after his return 
to France in that year, until 1792, and escaping the risks of the French 
Revolution, survived until 1813, when he died at the house of his son- 
in-law Otto, at one time the French Minister to the United States. 
During the years of his services as Consul he was incessantly busied 
with all sorts of correspondence and communications to learned societies, 
both in this country and in France, and to newspapers far and wide. 
Many of these are in the Franklin Papers at the American Philosophical 
Society, the Jefferson Papers in the Library of Congress, with the 
Rochefoucauld Papers at Nantes, France, for he kept in touch with 
noted men in both countries. He was elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society in 1789 at the suggestion of John Paul Jones. 

Similar honors were paid to him by other Societies both in the 
United States and in France, and his real services to agriculture and 
many economic improvements in both countries, won him hearty thanks. 
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He was active in forwarding the establishment of a regular line of 
packets between the United States and France, and in unceasing efforts 
to increase the exchange of manufactures, plants and other products 
between the two countries. He reported at length to the French govern- 
ment on these subjects and sent broadcast to the newspapers in both 
France and the United States letters urging attention to the advantage 
of increased trade between the two countries. He tried to establish an 
exchange of trees and seeds and did much to start Botanical Gardens 
to develop this useful work. 

Mrs. Mitchell has apparently exhausted all the sources of information 
in this country and in France, in her successful effort to trace' out 
all the events of the life of Crevecoeur, and disentangled many of the 
contradictory stories he told in his books and in his letters. He lived 
in a time when it was fashionable and often necessary to be mysterious, 
and both as Hector Saint John, American Farmer and Traveler, and as 
a French nobleman and Consul, he covered with a veil of mystery much 
that he did and wrote, so that even his admiring biographer finds it 
difficult and sometimes impossible to reconcile his contradictory state- 
ments. Even his marriage and his long separation from his wife and 
children, and the romantic story of their care and of his reunion with 
them, are far from plainly told either in Mrs. Mitchell's biography or in 
that of his grandson, published in Paris in 1883. Indeed the later 
"Life" is largely founded on the earlier; and both make a real addition 
to our knowledge of the men and especially the Frenchmen who either 
as colonists or exiles, helped make the United States and their re- 
sources known abroad. Crevecoeur both in his own name and as Hector 
Saint John won the praise of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and 
Madison for his services to the infant republic, and of Hazlitt and 
Lamb and Lowell for the charm of his style in his books. The fact that 
this "Life" is published by Columbia University is another proof of the 
value of the endowments that enable Columbia and Harvard and Yale 
and Pennsylvania and Princeton and Chicago and other Universities to 
give the public such books as this Life of CrSvecreur. R- 

Brief History of the United States. By Matthew Page Andrews, 
M.A. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1916. 8vo, pp. 368. Ap- 
pendices and index. Illustrations and maps. Price, $1.00 net. 

The author of this school history of the United States has based his 
work on his experience and the needs of the class room and he offers it 
to teachers and others in the belief that it will help them to make the 
subject of the nation's history interesting and attractive. The numerous 
well selected illustrations and maps, some colored, form an illustrated 
commentary upon the text. The print, paper and binding are of good 
quality, adding to the volume's library value. 



PENN PORTRAITS. 

PORTEA1TS OF HANNAH PENN AND GRANVILLE PeNN. — 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania purchased in London, England, 
on July 10, 1916, at the ?ale of family portraits, books, autographs and 
manuscripts relating to William Penn and his descendants, the property 
of J. Meyrick Head, Esq. deceased ; late of Pennsylvania Castle, Portland, 
the following portraits: 

Hannah Callowhill, second wife of William Penn, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania. In blue dress, with white coif, seated in a high-backed chair — 
17 in. by Hi in. Artist unknown. 

Granville Penn, of Stoke Park, Buckinghamshire, son of Thomas Penn, 
and a grandson of the Founder. In dark dress, seated in a crimson arm- 
chair by a table, on which are books and writing materials. 87i in. 
by 57 in. Painted by K. Mclnnes, 1837. 



